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PREFACE 


The National Catholic Educational Association Commit- 
tee on “Reorganization of the School System” was appointed 
following the annual meeting of the Association held in 
Chicago, April 7-9, 1942. On account of the restrictions on 
travel caused by the war only three meetings were held dur- 
ing the year, the first in New York in November, an organi- 
zation meeting, the second at the University of Notre Dame 
early in January, and the third in Cincinnati in March. The 
second meeting was a three-day meeting and after discuss- 
ing all phases of the problem, it was decided to prepare a 
Report of Progress which would be submitted to the Asso- 
ciation at the annual meeting in Easter week of this year, 
1948. When the decision was made not to hold the annual 
meeting on account of the travel situation, the Committee 
received word that it was to go forward with the prepara- 
tion of its Report to be submitted later to the Executive 
Board of the Association in a joint meeting with the Com- 
mittee. Different members of the Committee were ap- 
pointed to write parts of the Report dealing with aspects 
of the problem in which they had had experience and now 
had particular interest and these sections of the Report were 
presented to the Committee at the March meeting. Selec- 
tions were made from this extended Report and with revi- 
sions now constitute this Report of Progress. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that this is a report 
of progress. In Sections II of the Report dealing with the 
reorganization of elementary education two “Plans” are 
offered for meeting the problem, only one of which has been 
in actual operation. It is hoped the other plan will be given 
a try-out during the coming school year beginning in Sep- 
tember, and that other possible ways will be tried to achieve 
the two objectives agreed upon, namely, to shorten the time 
devoted to elementary education and to improve the dis- 
cipline throughout the whole period. The Committee real- 
izes its work has only begun. It will follow with interest 
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any experimentation along this line and it hopes to receive 
from institutions and from school systems accounts of the 
work they may be doing so that in its next Report it may 
present to the Association the story of the successes—and 
of the failures that have been met with. 
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INTRODUCTORY 


In presenting this Report of Progress the Committee feels 
that there is no need of including herein an analysis of the 
weaknesses of the American educational system today after 
its three hundred years of growth and development. These 
weaknesses and defects have been discussed and debated 
in the meetings of the Association, in those of the Execu- 
tive Board, and of the Executive Committees of the different 
departments throughout its entire history, and much of this 
material is available in the published Proceedings. These 
defects may be summarized in the words “too little and too 
late.’ In our system, general education completed with the 
awarding of the bachelor degree is terminated “too late,” 
and as a result of this undue extension of time there is 
dawdling and delay, that is, “too little” intellectual disci- 
pline, particularly for the brighter pupils. The rate of pupil 
progress is regulated primarily on a time basis (the grade, 


unit, and credit complex in elementary school, high school, 
and college) instead of an achievement basis, and the whole 
system is geared to the pace of the average, too fast for the 
slow learners and too slow for the fast. 


Section I. Criteria and Principles of Education 


In its attack upon this double problem of “too little and 
too late” in education the first step of the Committee was to 
formulate certain criteria to serve as guides in working to- 
wards a solution. These are the criteria agreed upon: 


That plan of reorganization should be adopted which will 

(1) contribute most to the glory of God and the sancti- 
fication of souls, 

(2) be most consonant with the best American and 
Catholic tradition, and the Bishops’ Program for 
Citizenship, 

(3) be the best educationally, 

(4) be the soundest financially consistent with these 


criteria and 
12 
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(5) cause the least disturbance and change in 
(a) buildings, 
(b) teaching staff, and 
(c) curriculum. 


Principles of Education 


The second step of the Committee was to agree on certain 
principles to serve as guides in the application of criterion 
(3) which states that the reorganization should “be the best 
educationally.” The formulation of these principles follows 
with brief statements explanatory of each: 

1. The American single system of elementary school, high 
school, and college, open to all with each level leading to the 
one above, must be preserved and improved. This single 
system extending equal educational opportunity to all is uni- 
versally recognized as the outstanding contribution of the 
United States to educational theory and practice. Nothing 
like it exists elsewhere in the world. Outside the United 
States (with the possible exception of our neighbor, Canada) 
all other educational systems are dual in character, one sys- 
tem for the masses and one for the classes. Whatever 
changes may come about in our system following the war, 
this characteristic of equal opportunity for all will be pre- 
served and, we hope, perfected. This is a mandate from the 
American people. 

2. The elementary school is the school of childhood; the 
secondary school is the school of adolescence. Although at 
times there are striking differences in maturation among 
youth of the same age, the school must deal with large 
groups and can parallel the different stages of maturity only 
on the average. On this basis we can say that the ele- 
mentary school should be completed by the majority of 
pupils at the conclusion of childhood, that is, about 12 years 
of age; and the two cycles of secondary education (high 
school and college) should parallel the two periods of adoles- 
ence, early and late adolescence, from 12 to 16 and from 16 
to 20, the “teen age.” 
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3. The elementary school is the school for all—and for 
all alike; the high school is the school for all—but not for all 
alike. This principle has special reference to content, rather 
than method. In the elementary school there must be differ- 
ences in method in dealing with the fast and slow learners. 
This will be present particularly in the time devoted to mas- 
tering any unit of subject matter. In the high school differ- 
ences in content must make provisions when possible, par- 
ticularly in the last two years, for three distinct groups: the 
academic group (a college preparatory curriculum), the slow 
learners (a “general” curriculum), and those vocationally 
motivated (commercial studies and the practical arts). 

4. The outstanding finding of research in educational psy- 
chology is the fact of individual differences, established by 
modern techniques of measurement. Here again the school 
as a social institution serving the community must deal with 
groups rather than individuals, but it must always keep in 
mind that its endeavor must ever be to reach the individual 
within the group so that he may reap the benefits of its 
ministrations, individually as well as socially. 

5. A pupil learns through his own activities—not by being 
sprayed with ideas. This principle was expressly stated by 
both Aristotle and Saint Thomas and perhaps there is no 
principle so universally accepted by all moderns. With 
reference to the negative part, “not by being sprayed with 
ideas,” every one recognizes that story-telling on the lower 
levels and lectures on the higher, are good teaching tech- 
niques but on this one condition, that pupils listen atten- 
tively. But “listening attentively” for many is a very stren- 
uous learning activity. 

6. During the working hours of the school day, every 
pupil should be kept working up to capacity. This principle 
points to the outstanding weakness of the American educa- 
tional single system. Democratic as it is, it embraces all 
social classes but it also includes in the same institution the 
fast and slow learners with the outcome that the pace of the 
institution is geared to the mythical average, too slow for 
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the fast and too fast for the slow. As yet no administrative 
device has been invented which solves this problem to the 
satisfaction of all concerned, pupils and teachers, parents 
and administrators. 

7. The curriculum of the school concerned with general 
education must, on all levels, cover the five fields of knowl- 
edge which constitute the liberal arts and sciences. In the 
elementary school the organization and presentation of these 
materials, the natural, humanistic, and philosophical sciences 
with the language arts and the fine arts, must be psychologi- 
cal, that is, adapted to the mind of the child; whereas in 
the secondary school, especially in the college, the organiza- 
tion and presentation must be logical, that is, arising out of 
the nature of the subject matter itself, as it appeals to the 
maturing mind. 

8. No curricular subject must be imposed on any pupil 
who does not have the ability to achieve a reasonable degree 
of competence therein. For the non-academic type of pupil 
in the cosmopolitan high school this means that the curricu- 
lum must be comprehensive, that is, it must embrace the 
sixth field of knowledge, the practical arts. 

9. Co-curricular activities have a proper place in the total 
program of the school because they have educational value. 
These values are primarily social and therefore these activi- 
ties must never loom so large that they hinder the achieve- 
ment of the primary values the school has been set up to 
accomplish which are intellectual. It is on this basis that 
club activities, athletics, and services to the parish, must 
find their proper place in the educational program of the 
school. 

10. Throughout the whole period of general education in 
order to unify the pupil’s knowledge of man, God, and the 
universe, emphasis must be placed on one of the five fields 
of knowledge, the philosophical sciences. Newman’s state- 
ment is: “Religious Truth is not only a portion but a condi- 
tion of general knowledge.” Ideally this process begins in 
the School of the Mother’s Knee, but it must continue 
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through the elementary and the secondary school, with 
philosophy, the synoptic science, taking over in the last 
years of college when the minds of students are maturing. 

It is a simple matter for a group of educators to reach 
general agreement on the selection and formulation of a set 
of principles which are to guide their activities in planning 
any educational change but when it comes to the application 
of these principles to the work in hand, perfect agreement 
soon disappears. This is as it should be. Many of the 
planned modes of procedure will be experimental in char- 
acter and some of them undoubtedly will later be discarded 
as wasteful of time and effort and ineffectual in achieving 
the goals agreed upon. When this is the case, they must, of 
course, be discarded and new attempts made to discover 
ways and means of achieving the accepted goals. We will 
have illustrations of this in all published Reports of the 
Committee. 


Section II. The Reorganization of Elementary Education 


In the light of the criteria stated in Section I of this 
Report of Progress and of the Principles formulated and 
briefly discussed therein, three major considerations emerge 
which must be kept constantly in mind in all phases of this 
attack upon the problem of reorganizing our educational 
system. The first is the time element with the general rec- 
ognition that there is great waste and much water in our 
present set-up. The second is the question of content on all 
levels, elementary school, high school, and college, which im- 
poses the obligation of eliminating duplication and unneces- 
sary repetition and adapting the curriculum to the nature 
and needs of the young people it is destined to serve. The 
third is the question of discipline. This arises out of the 
other two. In the first place in those phases of the curricu- 
lum which must be mastered by all, if all pupils are to be 
kept working up to capacity in conformity with Principle 
6 (page 14) variation in the time allotted for this mastery 
must be provided for, or the fast learner will develop habits 
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of loafing and the slow learners will meet with discourage- 
ment and failure in being held to achieve this mastery in the 
same time as the average learners. In the second place, the 
experience of appropriate mental discipline is determined 
by content (and this is particularly true on the secondary 
level) since one type of learning activity such as foreign lan- 
guage or mathematics on the higher levels, though highly ap- 
propriate for the fast learners with their ability to do ab- 
stract thinking, may be most inappropriate for the slow 
learners who can deal with things only in the concrete. 
Since the problem of appropriate disciplinary experience for 
all pupils is met by solving the time problem and appropriate 
content, we must concentrate our attention on these two 
phases of the general problem when considering this ques- 
tion of reorganization. 


1. OBJECTIVES IN THE REORGANIZATION OF ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION 


There is no need of any elaborate discussion of the objec- 
tives of elementary education. Here there is general agree- 
ment that two objectives are paramount. The first is mas- 
tery of the tools of education and the second is introduction 
to the spiritual inheritance of the race. As the pupil 
progresses in developing these skills and habits through 
which he can read and write, speak and listen intelligently, 
count and compute, it is obvious that these tools cannot 
function in a vacuum. What should he read and write 
about? To what should he listen, and what should he speak 
about, and wherein should he use the number tools? As 
stated about the answer to these questions is—he should 
master these tools in his efforts to assimilate the spiritual in- 
heritance of the race. This inheritance may be variously 
classified but perhaps no better classification has ever been 
made than that by Nicholas Murray Butler when he listed it 
as five-fold, the (1) literary, (2) aesthetic, (3) scientific, 
(4) institutional, and (5) religious inheritance. “Without 
them all (the pupil) cannot become a truly educated or a 
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truly cultivated man.”* Of course on the elementary level 
the pupil can only be introduced to this rich inheritance, but 
with mastery of the tools (which are a vital part of this 
inheritance) he will be in a position to continue its assimila- 
tion not only during the time he spends in secondary edu- 
cation (high school and college) where its assimilation is 
one of the primary aims, but all through life. 

On this analysis it is evident that in the elementary school 
the content of the curriculum is the same for all apart from 
certain supplementary projects which may be given to the 
fast learners when their physical and social maturity is not 
keeping pace with their mental maturity. The primary con- 
cern of reorganization on the elementary level is, therefore, 
the time element. What we need in our single system is the 
invention and perfection of administrative procedures which 
will make it possible for pupils to progress at a rate com- 
mensurate with their ability and achievement as they grow 
in mastery of the tools in this assimilation of the social in- 


heritance. The Section of this report that follows outlines 
briefly two proposals for achieving this objective. 


2. PLAN I. THE 6-8 YEAR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ON THE 
“PROMOTION-BY-EXAMINATION” SYSTEM 


The first plan which the committee proposes for shorten- 
ing by two years the elementary schooling of the better 
pupils is a very simple one. It requires merely that a pro- 
motional examination be given to the pupils of the sixth 
grade at or near the end of the school year; and that those 
pupils who, on the basis of their achievement in this exami- 
nation and other available information, prove themselves 
mature enough and otherwise properly disposed for sec- 
ondary education, be promoted to secondary schools. 

This plan leaves the present organization of the ele- 
mentary school intact; but it enables talented, earnest, and 


* Nicholas Murray Butler, The Meaning of Education, Scribners, 
1915 (revised edition), pp. 25-6. 
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industrious pupils to begin their secondary education about 
the age of twelve. It does not imply that there is no room 
for improvement in the elementary school, but makes pro- 
vision for gradual and careful improvement within the 
framework of its present organization. Moreover, the pro- 
motional examination, by setting a high standard of achieve- 
ment for the sixth grade, should have the effect of improv- 
ing the work in all the other grades. 


It may be objected that the pupils who leave the elemen- 
tary school at the end of the sixth grade will be handi- 
capped in that they will be deprived of the knowledge and 
training given in the seventh and eighth grades. This ob- 
jection loses force, however, when we consider the follow- 
ing: first, that not everything taught in the seventh and 
eighth grades is essential; second, that there is consider- 
able overlapping of subject matter between the upper grades 
of the elementary school and the lower grades of the high 
school, and that the repetition this entails is unnecessary for 
the better pupils; third, that what is essential in the seventh 
and eighth grades can be incorporated in the course of study 
for the first year of the secondary school. Advanced arith- 
metic, American history, and geography could be taught in 
the first year; algebra and ancient history, in the second 
year. This would not only eliminate overlapping, but at the 
same time would ease the transition from elementary school 
to secondary school for pupils eleven and twelve years of age. 

This plan is being used with success in the Covington 
Latin School and the Lexington Latin School in the Diocese 
of Covington. Early in May of each year, the sixth-grade 
boys of all the Catholic elementary schools in the diocese are 
given tests in arithmetic, grammar, spelling, and letter-writ- 
ing. With the results of these tests as a guide, a tentative 
list of boys eligible for entrance into one of the Latin schools 
is made for each parish elementary school and each academy 
teaching boys. Mental ability, however, is not the only quali- 
fication considered. Earnestness and industry are looked 
upon as even more important. Frequently, therefore, pas- 
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tors, teachers, and even parents are consulted before it is 
finally decided which boys are to be invited to present them- 
selves for admission to the Latin schools. 

These schools are four-year college preparatory schools, 
the curriculum being strictly academic with no electives. 
The course of studies for the first year includes certain 
subjects taught in the seventh and eighth grades, and com- 
prises religion, Latin, English, arithmetic, American his- 
tory, and geography; but the load becomes heavier in the 
second year when religion, Latin, Greek, English, algebra, 
ancient history, and the elements of botany are the subjects 
taught. 

The Covington Latin School was founded in 1923; the 
Lexington Latin School, in 1924. They were founded as ex- 
permiments, and are still considered to be experiments by 
their founder, the Bishop of Covington; but the success 
achieved by their graduates in colleges and seminaries as- 
sures the members of the Committee that students with 
proper qualifications are able to begin college work about 
the age of sixteen and to graduate from college about the 
age of twenty, two years earlier than at present. 

Since 1931 four Latin schools have been established in the 
Archdiocese of Cincinnati. The boys entering these schools 
also come from the sixth grade of the elementary schools. 
Up to the present they have been two-year institutions pre- 
paring for entrance into the second year of high school, thus 
saving one year for their students; but it has been announced 
that beginning with September (1943) they will be length- 
ened to four years, and like the Latin schools in the diocese 
of Covington, prepare for college entrance. The Rector of 
St. Gregory Seminary, a member of this Committee, speaks 
very favorably of the work done at that seminary by stu- 
dents coming from the Latin schools of the Archdiocese of 
Cincinnati, as well as from the Latin schools of the Diocese 
of Covington. 
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38. PLAN II. THE 6-8 YEAR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL WITH 
REVIEW-AND-PREVIEW GRADES 


In this Plan the elementary school will remain, as it is 
now, an eight-grade, eight-year institution, but with a pro- 
gram so arranged that the good pupils can pass through 
it in six or seven years without skipping any subject matter. 
The solution of this problem which has puzzled many for so 
long is relatively simple. All children begin as now, at about 
six years of age and all except those with severe retardation 
in reading pass through the first three grades together. At 
the end of the third grade (or thereabouts) the average 
pupils and less than average, as at present, pass into the 
fourth grade. They would spend the first part of the year 
reviewing the subject matter of the previous grades and the 
second half previewing the new matter of the fifth grade. 
The bright pupils, that is the upper twenty, thirty or even 
fifty per cent, depending on school, etc. would pass directly 
from the third grade to the fifth grade whose subject matter 
would be an unbroken continuation of the matter which they 
had completed the previous June. Emotional stability and 
social adaptability would also be a basis for determining 
those to be accelerated. (See Chart I. Elementary School 
Reorganization, Plan II, p. 22.) 


Exactly the same thing is done again at the end of the 
sixth grade. The good pupils, that is, those who in the past 
two years, in grades 5 and 6 have scored in the upper half 
(or third or quarter) of the diocesan and class group as 
shown by the diocesan medians and quartiles and class 
marks, are promoted to the eighth grade, while the average 
and slow groups pass into the seventh grade for a general 
review of the entire curriculum and some preliminary train- 
ing in subjects of the eighth grade. The inclusion of the 
two review-preview years is not to be construed as prevent- 
ing the retarding of pupils in other grades. If illness, ex- 
cessive absence, or severe disability should so recommend, 
pupils could, as at present, be failed at the end of any grade 
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in addition to being required to pass through the two review 
years. 








Chart I. Elementary School Reorganization, Plan II 





Grades Ages 





Fast Group Average Group Slow Group 
Yr. Mo.-Yr. Mo. Yr. Mo.-Yr. Mo. Yr. Mo.-Yr. Mo. 


El. 8 11-4 to 12-4 12-4 to 13-4 13-4 to 14-4 


El.7 Review-and- 12-4 to 13-4 
Preview 

El. 6 10-4 tol 

El. 5 9-4 tol 


El.4 Review-and- 9-4 to 10-4 9-4 to 10-4 
Preview 

El. 3 8-4 to 9-4 

El. 2 . 7-4 to 8-4 

El. 1 6-4 to 7-4 


1-4 11-4 to 12-4 11-4 to 12-4 
0-4 10-4 to 11-4 10-4 to 11-4 


0 
oO 








All pupils would thus graduate from the eighth grade 
after having passed through the entire elementary school 
program, the subject matter of which would be re-allocated 
so that grades 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, and 8 would contain all the 
essential subject matter, while grades 4 and 7 would each 
have smaller classes and spend time on review, drill, reme- 
dial work and assimilation in perhaps the first half of the 
year, introducing new subject matter in the second half, 
which new matter would again be reviewed at the beginning 
of the fifth or eighth grade with the incoming students 
from grade three or six. This would be a great advantage 
to both the slower and the discouraged pupil, as well as a 
challenge to the brighter. It would have especial advantages 
in schools with double grades; the presentation of new mate- 
rial to third or sixth graders allowing review and drill for 
those in grade four or seven. Grades four and five, and seven 
and eight would also combine well. 

One great advantage of the two review years must be 
noted specifically. For a long time our Catholic schools have 
been desiring to do something for the retarded students who 
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needed remedial treatment by specially trained teachers 
handling smaller groups. In grades four and seven in this 
plan there would be such classes, only two-thirds normal 
size, and containing children needing special help. In them, 
individualized instruction would be more easily possible and 
remedial work would not be hampered with the fear of 
“holding the whole class back for the sake of a few.” The 
total result would be that not only the bright would be better 
cared for, but the retarded or deficient would also get more 
help than is now possible and the average student would go 
through the elementary school at the same pace as he does 
at present. All students therefore would benefit. 


This arrangement would allow the majority to finish the 
elementary school at an average age of fourteen years, four 
months, while the brighter pupils, the potential college stu- 
dents, could be ready for high school at thirteen or even 
twelve years and four months. If the double promotion from 
the third to the fifth grade and from the sixth to the eighth 
were conferred only on those who had kept themselves above 
the forty percentile (for example) of the diocesan tests and 
in class rank in all subjects during the previous years, con- 
sistent application to serious work and habits of study would 
be more probable than is now the case with our lockstep 
annual promotion of all, the hopelessly incapable alone ex- 
cepted. Our present elementary school buildings and staffs 
could be used as they stand. This reorganized elementary 
school would gain the benefits of the aristocratic double 
track system without losing the advantages of the demo- 
cratic single system. 

The redistribution of the subject matter of the eight 
grades so that all essentials would be concentrated in the six 
grades—that is, all except the fourth and seventh—can be 
seen on Chart II. “Placement of Subject Matter in the Re- 
organized Elementary School.” (p. 25). A slight increase in 
the length of the school day or year would permit this in- 
crease in subject matter to be handled at present teaching 
speed and pressure. Thus approximately a 10 per cent in- 
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crease in length of school year, from 180 to 200 days, or in 
the school day from 300 to 330 minutes or a 5 per cent in- 
crease in each, 190 days and 315 minutes per day, would 
easily handle the increased load in the six grades. 


Conclusion 


There will be little disagreement with the thesis that if 
reorganization is to take place throughout the whole period 
devoted to general education, elementary school, high school 
and college, it must begin at the bottom and work up. Here 
is the foundation for all that follows since without a solid 
foundation the superstructure to be erected thereon will not 
be worth building. The plans for reorganizing the elemen- 
tary school presented in the foregoing have two points in 
common: first, they retain the eight grade school for pupils 
of average ability, and second, they make provision for the 
fast learners completing the work in six or seven years. If 
we retain four years for both high school and college, the 
brighter group entering high school at the age of 12 instead 
of 14, would finish college at the age of 20 instead of 22. 
But even if we anticipate no change in the time to be de- 
voted to secondary education, this does not mean there is no 
problem of reorganization. Just the contrary is the case. 
The problem is more complex here and. therefore, more dif- 
ficult. In the introduction to Section II of this Report (p. 16) 
we stressed the fact that there are three major considera- 
tions which must be kept constantly in mind when dealing 
with any phase of the proposed reorganization: (1) the time 
element, (2) content, and (3) the discipline that should 
characterize the employment of the time allotted for the 
assimilation of the content. Since the content in elementary 
education is the same for all, here the time factor is primary 
in determining the type of disciplinary experience the pupil 
will undergo. In secondary education, on the other hand, 
individual differences have become such a dominant factor 
that it is the type of content assigned for assimilation which 
is going to be the dominant factor in determining whether 
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the pupil receives a disciplinary experience adapted to his 
learning abilities and his needs. 


1. VARIANT CURRICULA AND VARIANT AGE GROUPS 


In the high school the problem of variant curricula sug- 
gests three classifications: first, the academic curriculum, 
that is, college preparatory; second, the “general” curricu- 
lum, and third, the vocational curriculum. As Plans I and II 
become operative in the elementary school, another factor 
will enter to complicate the situation still further, namely, 
the different age groups within the high school, some enter- 
ing at 12 or less, others at 13 and 14, or later. 

We will have the same two complicating factors in the 
college, variant curricula and variant age groups. The Col- 
lege and University Department has now set up a committee 
to study the aims, content, and method of liberal education 
with special reference to its importance in the postwar 
period. What this committee must do is adopt for its guid- 
ance some fundamental principles such as numbers 6, 7, and 
8 of this Report (pp. 14-15) and on the basis of these prin- 
ciples formulate a sound statement that will give real guid- 
ance to all Catholic colleges. There is work for a similar 
committee in the Secondary School Department. 


2. REORGANIZATION IN HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 


With this in mind the Executive Board at its recent joint 
meeting with this Committee directed that the membership 
of the Committee be increased by the addition of high school 
and college representatives to help work out solutions to the 
problems of reorganization in these two cycles. Primarily 
this is a matter of selecting content that will meet the needs 
of the variant groups within high school and college but the 
time element cannot be ignored. If in the elementary school, 
it is possible for the fast learners to cover the same content 
in six years that the average learners (or those less than 
average) cover in seven or eight years, the question arises 
cannot the same thing be done in high school and college. 
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This would mean that the superior students would do the 
work of the four years in three, and through this intensifi- 
cation of the study discipline employ their superior talents 
in a way that would bring about their best development. 
Plans aiming at solutions of these problems is the work of 
the Committee for the coming year. At the same time the 
working out of Plans I and II for the elementary school will 
be carefully followed and any other plans aiming at the same 
two objectives, reduced time and intensified discipline, will 
be watched and reported upon in whatever publications the 
Committee may issue. 





